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From the “American Naturalist.” 
The Sea Otters. 
(Concluded from page 263.) % 

An “otter canoe,” is fifteen feet long, 

mearly five wide, and eighteen inches deep. 
Mt is sharp at both ends, with flaring sides, 
‘and but little shear. Still these boats are 
vadmirable sea-goers, and regarded as unsur- 
passed for landing through thesurf. Itsshape 
as peculiar; so likewise are the paddles for 
ypropelling it, which are short with very broad 
"blades, being better adapted for use in the 
‘thick beds of kelp. 
-_ The outfit when going on a cruise is limited 
‘nearly to the barest necessities. Two men 
vusually bunt in one boat, each taking his 
favorite rifle, with a supply of ammunition. 
_A little tea, coffee, sugar, flour, cr ship-bread, 
‘are provided, adding pipes and tobacco, and, 
‘as a great luxury, perhaps a keg of spirits 
‘completes their equipment. 

All being in readiness, they leave the quiet 
‘waters of the harbor and put to sea, following 
the trend of the land, but occasionally making 
‘a broad deviation to hunt about some island, 
miles from the main. 

- When an otter-is seen within rifle-shot in- 
ostantly the hunter fires, and if only wounded 
‘the animal dives under water but soon reap- 
“pears to be repeatedly shot at till captured. 
‘Sometimes three boats will hunt together; 
‘then they take positions one on each side, but 
‘in advance of the third, and all three in the 
rear of where the animal is expected to be 
seen. Itis only the practised eye of experi- 
‘enced men that can detect the tip of the 
animal's nose peering above water disguised 
by a leaf of kelp. 

_ Thus they cruise in search of the -game, 
landing to pass the nights, at different places 
well known to them, behind some point of 
rock that breaks the ocean swell. The land- 
‘ings are “made” by watching the successive 
rollers as they undulate upon the beach, and 
when a favorable time comes, the boat with 
_dexterous management glides over the surf 
‘with safety to the shore. It is then hauled 
up clear of the water and turned partially 
over for a shelter; or a tent is pitched, a fire 
is made of drift wood, or if this fail, the dry 
stalks of the cactus, or a bunch of dead chap- 


_perel serves them; the evening meal is soon 
in } 
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partaken of with hearty relish; then come 
the pipes, which are enjoyed intensely. Freed 
from all care these hardy men talk of past 
adventures and frolics, and when inclined roll 
themselves in their blankets for a night’s in- 
vigorating sleep in the open air; awaking at 
day-break to the screams of sea-birds and the 
barking of coyotes attracted by the scent of 
the encampment. 5 

The morning repast over they again embark 
in their cockle-shell boats, Jaunch through 
the surf, gain the open sea, and paddle along 
shore, ever on the watch for “otter sign.” 

From San Francisco northward as far as 
Juan de Fuca Strait, the hunting is chiefly 
prosecuted by shooting them from the shore, 
the most noted grounds being between Gray’s 
Harbor and Point Granville, a belt of low 
coast lying between the parallels of 46° and 
48° north latitude. 

The white hunter builds his two log cabins, 
one near the southern limits of his beat and 
the other at its northern terminus near Point 
Granville. During the prevalence of southerly 
winter gales he takes up his quarters at the 
last named station, as the game is found there 
more frequently ; but when the summer winds 
sweep down from the north he changes his 
habitation and pursues fe animals about the 
breakers of Gray’s Harbor. From early dawn, 
till the sun sinks below the horizon, the 
hunter with rifle in hand and ammunition 
slung across his shoulder, walks the beach on 
the lookout for a shot; the instant one is seen, 


crack goes the rifle, but it is seldom that the 
animal is secured by one fire. A sea otter’s 
head bobbing about in the restless swell is a 
very uncertain mark; and if instantly killed 
the receding tide or adverse wind might drift 
the animal seaward, so that even if it eventu- 
ally drifts to shore it may be far out of sight 
from the hunter by day, or is thrown on the 
rocks by the surge during the night, and is 
picked up by some one of the strolling In- 
dians, who “run the beach” in quest of any 
dead seal, or otter, that may come in their 
way. 

It is estimated that the best shooters aver- 
age at least twenty-five shots to every otter 
killed; and only about one-half the number 
shot are secured by the rightful owners. But 
when once in his possession, it is quickly 
fleeced of its valuable skin, and stretched on 
the wall of the cabin to dry. 

Tt is no unusual occurrence for the hunter 
to pass a week travelling up and down the 
beach, and he may shoot sixty or more rounds, 
perhaps kill several, but owing to bad luck, 
not one is secured, all either drifting to sea, 
or to shore, possibly with the flowing night- 
tide; and the object so eagerly and patiently 
sought for is at last stealthily appropriated 
by some skulking savage. 

Notwithstanding their propensity to pur- 
loin, the Indians of the north-west coast not 
only occasionally shoot the sea otter as do the 


whites, but in the months of July and August, 


when calm weather prevails, they capture 
them by night. A small canoe is chosen for 
the purpose and the implement used is a spear 
of native make composed of bone and £teel, 
fitted to along pole by asocket. Four chosen 
men make the crew for the canoe. Ie 

Near the close of the day a sharp watch is 
kept on any band of the animals that may 
have been in view from the shore and their 
position accurately defined before beginning 
the pursuit. All being in readiness, as the 
shade of evening approaches, they launch 
upon the calm sea, and three men paddle in 
silence toward the place where the objects of 
pursuits were seen, while the fourth taking his 
station in the bow—who is either a chief or 
some one distinguished in the chase—watches 
intently for the sleeping otters. As soon as 
one is descried the canoe is headed for it, and 
when within reach the spear is launched into 
the unwary creature, which, in its efforts to 
escape, draws the spear from the pole, but is 
not freed yet (as there is a small strong line 
connecting the spear and pole together, al- 
though permitting them to separate a few 
feet.) It dives deep, but with great effort, as 
the unwieldly pole greatly retards its pro- 
gress. The keen-eyed savage, however, traces 
its course in the blinding darkness by the 
phosphorescent light caused by the animai’s 
transit through the water, and when it rises 
upon the surface to breathe it is beat with 
clubs, paddles, or, perbaps another spear, and 
is finally despatched after repeated blows ‘or 
thrusts. The conflict arouses the whole band 
which instantly disappear, so that it is seldom 
that more than one is secured. 

As soon as the hunt is over the animal is 
brought on shore, the skin taken off and 
stretched to dry, and when ready for market 
the lucky owner considers himself enriched 
to the value of ten or fifteen blankets. The 
fiesh of the otter is eagerly devoured by the 
Indians as a choice article of food. The mode 
of capture between Point Granville and the 
Aleutian Islands varies with the different 
native tribes inhabiting that coast. 

About the Aleutian Islands, the natives, 
dressed in their water-proof garments made 
from the intestines of seals, wedge themselves 
into their bidarkas (which are constructed 
with a light wooden frame, and covered with 
walrus or seal skins,) and as it were plunge 
through the surf that dashes high among the 
crags, and with almost instinctive skill reach 
the less turbulent ground swell that heaves 
in every direction. 

Once clear of the rocks, however, the 
hunters watch intently for the otters. The 
first man that gets near to one darts his spear, 
then throws up his paddle by way of signal; 
all the other boats form a circle around him 
at some distance; the wounded animal dives 
deeply, but soon returns to the surface near 
some one of the boats forming the circle; 
again the hunter that is near enough hurls 
his spear and elevates his paddle, and again 
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the ring is formed as before. In this wise the 
chase is continued till the capture is made. 
Agsoon as the animal is brought on sbore the 
two oldest hunters examine it, and the one 
whose spear is found nearest its head is en- 
titled to the prize. The number of sea otters 
taken annually is not definitely known, but 
from the most authentic information we can 
-obtain the aggregate is two thousand six hun- 
dred; valuing the skins at fifty dollars each, 
amounts to the sum of one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Whether these most valuable fur animals 
have decreased in numbers within the few 
past years is questionable. The hunting of 
them on the coast of California is no longer 
profitable for more than two or three hunters, 
and we believe of late, some seasons have 
passed without any one engaging in the en- 
terprise ; notwithstanding off Point Granville, 
which is an old hunting ground, sixty otters 
were taken by only three hunters during the 
summer of 1868, a great annual increase over 
many past years. 

It is said that the Russian American Com- 
pany restricted the number taken yearly by 
the Aleutian Islanders—from whom the chief 
supply was obtained—in order to perpetuate 
the stock. Furthermore may it not be that 
these sagacious animals have fied from those 
places on the coasts of the Californias, where 
they were so constantly pursued, to some 
more isolated haunt, and now remain unmo- 
lested. 


Fictitious Reading. 

The subject of fictitious reading is worthy 
of serious consideration, The rapid increase 
of works of this kind besetting the young at 
every step and in every form, renders it neces- 
sary to inquire what.influence such kind of 
reading is exerting. 

In the outset, it is worthy of serious con- 


sideration, that there is a prevailing belief 


that fictitious reading exposes the reader to 
danger. Oliver Goldsmith, himself a writer 
of novels, in a letter to a brother on the edu- 
cation of his son, thus records his earnest 
testimony, “Above all things, let him never 
touch a romance or a novel.” It is useless to 
deny that the same sentiments are held by a 
large proportion of the most excellent, the 
most candid and the best informed. This 
very fact is a presumptive evidence of danger 
which it would be rashness to disregard. 

We will now summon a few of the objec- 
tions to this practice. A very serious one is 
the effect of light reading, in dissipating those 
religious convictions with which all are at 
times favored, and for which all must give an 
account. It is almost certain to give a distaste 
for the Bible and self-examination, an aver- 
sion to prayer and serious thought. The 
simple and touching narratives of the New 
Testament will have no charm for the morbid 
taste thus cultivated ; and turning away from 
these, the heart becomes hardened and the 
conscience seared. God and his claims are 
unheeded, and death, judgment, and eternity 
forgotten. The Disposer of our lives, though 
merciful, is always just, and His spirit will 
not always strive with us. After many re- 
pulses it may leave us to ourselves, 

Fictitious reading is a great waste of time; 
time 

“ That stuff that life is made of, 
And which when lost is never lost alone 
Because it carries souls upon its wings.” 
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The business of our lives is to improve the 
talents committed to us, to perform our al- 
lotted duties, and to prepare for a solemn 
exchange of worlds that awaits us. Which 
of these duties will such reading strengthen 
us to perform? It will rather weaken good 
resolutions, harden the heart, and at the day 
of judgment, there will be danger that the 
curse pronounced on the unprofitable servant 
who hid his talent in the earth, may be the 
portion of those who bury their gifts in this 
manner. 

The habitual novel reader must be an in- 
tellectual weakling. The late Dr. Arnold 
speaking of works of fiction, says, “That an 
unvatural and constant excitement of the 
mind is most injurious, there is no doubt ; 
that excitement involves a consequent weak- 
ness, is a law of our nature than which none 
is more sure ; that the debility of mind thus pro- 
duced is, and must be, adverse to quiet study 
and thought—to that reflection which alone 
is wisdom, is also clear in itself and proved 
too largely by experience.” But this is not 
all of the evil. Excitement when thus in- 
dulged as a luxury, always craves repetition 
—a craving which strengthened by gratifica- 
tion, grows into an uncontrollable passion for 
the stimulus, and an inveterate habit of in- 
dulgence. The following is a striking instance 
of the danger of indulging such a passion. 
Says a writer, “The case I am to state came 
under my own observation. In College, he 
was for three years my room mate. His 
powers of mind were of a high order. He was 
ove of the best writers of the largest class 
that had ever entered that University. After 
a time he became egitor of an important re- 
ligious periodical, which he sustained with 
great acceptance and most happy results. At 
length, after years of useful labor, suspicion 
was excited as to his moral character. On 
investigation, disclosures were made which 
proved him to be a ruined man. A political 
paper in New York city, stated the fact of his 
fall, and imputed it to his evangelical senti- 
ments. He saw that imputation and replied 
to it in a most touching manner. He admitted 
the fact of his ruin in tones of deep anguish. 
He then confessed the true cause. It was the 
reading of novels; there began his downward 
career; there were first cherished his unhal- 
lowed impressions. I knew his habits in 
College. He was then excessively fond of 
reading the works of Byron, Scott, and others 
of a similar character. Those he read at first, 
he said, to improve his style of writing. He 
soon acquired a love for such reading and 
was at length entirely overcome and ruined 
by it.” 

Tt is often argued, especially by young 
students, that novels improve the style. If 
they do, they are not necessary for this end, 
since other unexceptionable works may equal- 
ly secure it. But they do not. In the hurry 
of the story, the style is soon forgotten. 

But the greater proportion of these works 
are destitute of literary merit. There is no 
surer poison for a correct and cultivated taste 
than the habit of reading novels. 

Novel reading hardens the heart by stimu- 
lating the feelings without furnishing them 
their appropriate objects of action; thus it 
produces a mere sentimentality, instead of a 
well-balanced and practical benevolence. The 
result is a familiarity with suffering, which 
makes the feelings callous, but unattended by 
any habit of active benevolence. Dugald 


Steward ‘says, “an habitual attention to ex- 
hibitions of fictitious distress, is not merely 
useless to the character, but positively hurtful. 
It is in every degree calculated to check our 
moral improvement.” Much more often than 
not, this kind of luxurious sensitiveness to 
fiction, is conjoined with a callousness, that 
enables the subject of it to pass through the 
affecting occasions of domestic life with im- 
movable apathy. 

A striking argument against this kind of 
reading is to be found in the report of the in- 
telligent physician of the Mt. Hope Institu- 
tion for the Insane in Boston. He says, 
“ Another fertile source of derangement has 
appeared to be indulgence in the perusal of 
the numerous works of fiction, with which the 
press is so prolific of late years, and which 
are sown broadcast over the land, with the 
effect of vitiating the taste and corrupting 
the morals of the young. Parents cannot 
too cautiously guard their young daughters 
against this pernicious practice. We have 
had several cases of moral insanity, for which 
no other cause could be assigned than exces- 
sive novel reading. And nothing is more 
likely to induce this disease than the educa- 
tion which fosters sentiment, instead of che- 
rishing real feelings—which awakens and 
strengthens the imagination without warm- 
ing the heart, and places the individual upon 
a romantic theatre, not upon the dust of mor- 
tal life! Such are some of the tendencies and 
results of novel reading. To the young, the 
ardent, and the imaginative, such reading 
must be fraught with danger. There is no 
necessity for reading novels, since every use- 
ful end of reading can be attained without 
them; and for mere amusement—and that 
debilitating rather than refreshing; we have 
no right to incur the peril of overpowering— 
not our bodies like the drunkard, but our souls, 
in intoxication and exhilarating delirium ; of 
wasting our time and money; of enfeebling 
and impoverishing our intellect ; of unfitting 
ourselves for the enjoyments and duties of life ; 
of hardening our hearts in the callousness of 
drivelling sentimentality ; of corrupting our 
moral sentiments; of undermining our reli- 
gious belief, grieving the divine Spirit, and 
ruining our own souls. And if we persist in 
the habit, for all these things God will bring ~ 
us into judgment. — 


For “The Friend.” 
Winona, Columbiana Co., Obio, 
3d mo. 30th, 1870. 

Dear Friend,— Having been a reader of 
“The Friend” now for nearly forty years, I 
thought [ might be allowed to express the 
satisfaction felt in the perusal of its interest- 
ing columns. With other rightly concerned 
Friends, I have seen and lamented the sad 
evidences of a departure in principle and prac- 
tice from the doctrines and testimonies of 
Truth as professed by early Friends, and have 
known, by sad experience, something of the 
devices of the enemy leading into an outward, 
sensational, cross-shunning profession of re- 
ligion. It is a source of comfort to my mind 
to see, in several articles of late inserted, that 
there are yet a few hidden ones who have 
lifted up the voice of warning as a trumpet, 
showing to this people their sins, and the 
house of Israel their transgressions. The 
dangers which beset the path of the young 
pilgrim are great and numerous, and it is the 
policy of the enemy to cover and hide the 
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svare. In this time of excitement how lament- 
sable it is to see many who are active in pro- 
jmoting what are termed “ Revivals,” profess 
‘that they in no way desert or break away 
from the doctrines or usages of the Society of 
‘Friends. It would be well for such to re- 
member that these are some of the things 
‘out of which Friends were called, to be 
gathered to Christ as their true Shiloh; “for 
‘to him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
It has been truly said, if we are faithful before 
the world we may gather them, but if we go 
to them they will scatter us. CLA 
Road Steamers. 
- In a recent number of the London Times 
we find a very interesting account of the 
"progres made in the application of steam to 
- Yocomotives for common roads. The subject 
_ is as important as it is interesting; and, if all 
- that is claimed for the new steamer is true, it 
should rather be called a steamer for “uncom- 
mon roads.” Indeed, no road at all seems to 
be necessary, for this iron horse appears to 
run with equal ease over stone. heaps, sand 
banks, grass fields, snow, ice, plowed land, 
~ and any other of the ordinary inequalities of 
the earth’s surface in rural districts. It goes 
up hill and down, over gradients of one foot 
in eight, by actual test. The main difficul 
ties, hitherto, have been that the roughness 
of bad roads or of good roads out of repair 
caused continued breakage in the machinery. 

The new road steamer here referred to was 
invented by R. W. Thompson, civil engineer, 
of Edinburgh, and has in the first place the 
advantage of lightness. A steamer with a 

_ ten-horse engine weighs about eight tons; a 

’ six-horse, six tons. Three-horse engines have 
also been built, and there seems to be no 
reason why even lighter ones cannot be con- 

structed, such as steam sulkies for country 
doctors, and mail carriers. The new road 
steamer runs on three wheels, two large be- 
hind, and a smaller one in front. And now 
we come to what appears to be the main ele- 
ment of success in the invention. The wheeis, 
which are of great width, are surrounded by 
tires of vulcanized India rubber. These thick 
bands of rubber enable the steamer to roll 
over the surface of the ground without the 
slightest damage to the road, while they like- 
wise protect the machinery from all concus- 
sion. The intervention of the elastic tires 
between the wheel and the road acts, in fact, 
in the same way asif the engine were run- 
ning over a tram-way of India-rubber. 

The India-rubber tires for a ten-horse en- 
gine weigh 14 cwt. These tires are guarded 
by flexible shields, formed of open steel bars, 
which give an excellent “bite” or hold upon 
the ground. While these bars do not in any 
way interfere with the elastic play of the rub- 
ber, they save it from wear. Over ice and 
snow, and over sand, as in Egypt, the steel 
shields are dispensed with. These tires have 
been compared to an elephant’s foot, with its 
soft and yielding pad. Bits of coal, potatoes, 
carrots and other substances have been thrown 
down in the way of the steamer, and picked 
up, uncrushed, after the wheel has passed 
over them. The cost of the new steamer is 
not given in exact figures, but is much less 
than that of the old-fashioned locomotive, and 
the amount of fuel required is less. Of the 
practical use of the invention, the following 
facts will give an idea: 

A road steamer of six-horse power which 


belongs to the owner of some very extensive 
flour mills has been running for seven months 
between Aberdeen and the mills. The dis- 
tance each way is three miles, and this it ac- 
complishes in an hour, At first it performed 
four trips a day, but latterly it bas been 
making six, taking a load of ten tons each 
time. The road over which it travels is per- 
haps the worst bit of road in Scotland, being 
narrow and tortuous, and the gradients for 
one-half of it varying from 1 in 9 to lin 8. 
Up this incline of 1 in 8 the road steamer, 
which weighs six tons, takes in tow a load of 
ten tons. This engine has already run over 
2500 miles, and has carried nearly 8000 tons, 
running six times daily through the chief 
streets of a busy city. A three-horse power 
engine drew a boiler weighing thirteen tons 
up an incline of 1 in 12, the ground being so 
slippery at the time from frost that horses 
could not keep their feet. The engine was 
run through a grass field without leaving a 
track, and again through a field covered to a 
depth of two feet with loose earth. <A ten- 
horse power engine, weighing eight tons, ran 
with four wagons attached to it out to a col- 
liery twelve miles from Edinburgh ; there 
received a load amounting, with the four wa- 
gons, to 32 tons, making the weight of the 
whole 40 tons; and then returned up inclines 
of 1 in 16 to Edinburgh. It wended its way, 
with its train of 90 feet, with perfect facility 
through the narrow streets of the old town, 
which chanced on the occasion to be throng- 
ed with vehicles carrying people to some open- 
air festivity. It turned all manner of sharp 
corners, ran down the steep hill to Leith, en- 
tered a lane, and drove in through the gates 
of the factory, where it delivered its load. A 
ten-horse power engine, drawing a load of 17 
tons of pig iron, was driven along the Gran- 
ton road at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
The same engine was run along the sea'shore 
through the loose, dry sand, over the soft wet 


sand, and even through a creek of running | 


water, with as much ease as if it had been 
driving along a turnpike road. 

If these India rubber tires do all that is ex- 
pected of them, their introduction is a matter 
of great consequence, and a new field for 
agriculture will be opened in the careful cul- 
tivation of the trees which produce the inval- 
uable sap, now obtained by wasteful tapping 
of the trees in the natural forest. For agri- 
cultural purposes we need hardly say, this 
invention promises much. Steam plowing by 
stationary engines has been only exception- 
ally useful, and on level lands. The new loco- 
motive runs up hill sides of any ordinary 
slope As feeders for railroads the common 
road steamer promises to add a large increase 
to their merchandize traflic, and open up new 
regions of country now out of railroad reach. 

Here is a rare opportunity for the versatile 
ingenuity of American inventors and mecha- 
nics. Usually these practically useful inven- 
tions originate in the United States, and are 
then taken and improved by England, France 
or Germany. Now let our mechanics and 
inventors take this Indiarubber tired machine 
and adapt it to the propulsion and working 
of ploughs and all agricultural machinery, 
and for teaming on our poorly constructed 
country roads between railway stations and 
factories and mills. It can be made to be 
second in importance and value only to the 
locomotive and the railway itself—Late Pa- 


per. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Ancient Testimony—Days of Jobn Griffith, 
Dr. Fothergill and his brother Samuel, &e. 

«Tt is our sense and judgment that we 
cannot, consistently with our well known 
principles, actively pay the rate or assess- 
ment, which by virtue of any militia act, may 
be imposed in lieu of any personal service ; 
or any rates or assessments made for advan- 
cing the hire or enlistment-money of volun- 
teers; or the money to be raised and given 
to militia men. And as overseers are some- 
times directed by militia acts, to make the 
said rates and assessments, and to collect and 
levy the same, such Friends as shall be in 
that office are advised, with meckness and 
prudence, to inform the deputy lieutenants, 
and acting justices within their districts, 
that they cannot be active in, or concerning 
such rates. And Friends are desired to be 
careful to guard against paying the said rates 
mixed with some otherrate. And as Friends 
cannot consistently execute what the law re- 
quires of a constable, in this as well as some 
other respects, who for the refusal thereof is 
subjected to penalties and imprisonments, we 
recommend it to Friends to use all proper 
means with their neighbors, stewards of 
courts, and justices of the peace, to be excus- 
ed from that office. And we think it expedi- 
ent that Friends should be tenderly advised 
to avoid giving occasion of reproach, by any 
unjustifiable endeavors to evade the law; and 
that, in all cases wherein they allege a con- 
scientious scruple for not actively paying what 
may be demanded of them, they manifest by 
a patient and christian conduct under such 
sufferings as may attend in consequence 
thereof, that their scruples are real and sin- 
cere. 1762-1801.” —Discipline of London Year- 
ly Meeting. 
Selected. 

«The kingdom of God is within you,” saith 
our blessed Redeemer. Abandon, therefore, 
the cares and pleasures of this wretched world, 
and turn to the Lord with all thy heart, and 
thy soul shall find rest. If thou withdrawest 
thy attention from outward things, and 
keepest it fixed upon what passeth within 
thee, thou wilt soon perceive the “ coming of 
the kingdom of God ;” for “the kingdom of 
God” is that “peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost” which cannot be received by sensual 
and worldly men. Christ will come to thee 
and bless thee with his presence, if thou pre- 
parest within thee an abode fit to receive him ; 
all his glory and beauty are manifested with- 
in, and there he delights to dwell; his visits 
there are frequent, his condescension ama- 
zing, his conversation sweet, his comforts re- 
freshing, and the peace that he brings passeth 
all understanding. 
= S * When thou possesseth Christ, 
thou art rich, and cans’t want no other trea- 
sure; He will protect thee so powerfully, and 
provide for thee so liberally, that thou wilt 
not any more have need to depend upon the 
caprice of men. Men are changeable and 
evanescent as “the morning cloud,” but Christ 
abideth eternally, and in him thy fountain of 
strength and peace will flow forever.— Thos. 
A’ Kempis. 

O happy time, when sin, which is the real 
source of our misery, shall cease, and the per- 


fect happiness of eternal holiness shall begin. 
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Selected. 
“JF THOU WILT BE PERFEOT.” 
BY J. G. RAMMEL. 

‘‘And Jesus said unto bim, If thou wouldst be per- 
fect, go sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come and follow 
me.” Matt. xix. 21. 


‘Sell that thou hast!” is his command, 
Who gave Himself for thee, 

While earthly treasures fill thy hand, 
Thy heart’s estranged from Me. 


And if these words, with grief and pain, 
Thy slumbering soul should start, 

Know this; thy sovereign Lord doth claim 
Thy undivided heart. 


On outward works dost thou depend? 
This cannot guilt remove ; 

Since ‘‘ of the law Christ is the end,” 
We’re sayed by Faith and Love. 


‘«Bternal life it is to know” 
Him whom the Father sent, 

And by thy works thy faith to show 
Thy substance was but lent. 


If He hath blessed thee in thy store— 
According to his word, 

He that giveth to the poor 
Doth lend unto the Lord. 


“(Straight is the gate” to endless life, 
And tbey that enter there, 

Stripped of the world for holy strife, 
Must for the race prepare. 


‘*How hardly shall the rich” ascend 
This rugged, narrow road, 

Their hearts will ever earthward tend, 
Its treasures make their god. 


‘‘Thou lackest yet,” this weight resigned 
Then shall thy spirit rise, 

‘* Come, follow me,” and thou shalt find 
Thy treasures in the skies. 


“ Sell all thou bast,” what e’er it be, 
That keeps thee from thy God, 
If thou with joy bis face wouldst see 
In his divine abode. 
See ge 
Selected. 
RESIGNATION, 
‘What! shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and shall we not receive evil?” Job ii, 10. 


I have had my days of blessing, 

All the joys of life possessing, 
Unnombered they appear! 

Then let faith and patience cheer me, 

Now that trials gatber near me, 
Where is life without a tear? 


Yes, O Lord, a sinner looking 

O’er the sins Thou art rebuking, 
Must own Thy judgments light; 

Surely, I so oft offending, 

Must, in humble patience bending 
Feel Thy chastisements are right. 


Let me, o’er transgression weeping, 
Find the grace my soul is seeking; 
Receiving at Thy throne 
Strength to meet each tribulation, 
Looking for the great salvation, 
Trusting in my Lord alone ! 


While ’mid earthly tears and sighing, 
Still to praise Thee feebly trying, 
Still clinging Lord, to Thee: 
Quietly on Thy love relying, 
Iam Thine,—and living, dying, 
Surely all is well with me! 
a 
For “The Friend.” 
Gather the Fragments, 


The following application to be received 
into membership in the Society of Friends, 
and the valuable and suggestive letter respect- 
ing it, written by that eminent minister, 
Samuel Fothergill, may prove interesting to 
some of the readers of “ The Friend.” 


appear to have been written about the year 
1771. Cornelius Cayley, for some time, came 
to the meetings of Frien@s, and had several 
interviews with a committee of the Monthly 
Meeting, but.finally withdrew from his attend- 
ance of meetings, and appears never to have 
been received among Friends. 


Copy of Cornelius Cayley’s Letter to Friends at 
Leeds. 4 


“Dear Friends,—To such of you as are ac- 
quainted with the everlasting kingdom of God 
within you, which has begun, goes on and (I 
believe aad desire) will finally reign in your 
whole soul, body and spirit, without a rival, 
the following lines are addressed by one who 
is united with you in the same witness and 
testimony. About twenty years ago, He who 
said unto Peter and James, ‘Iollow me,’ 
called me also to follow him; his attractions 
prevailed with me to leave honors, pleasures, 
friends, relations, &c.; with joy the Bride- 
groom’s presence with me made me feast 
many years, and in that dispensation preach 
his grace and love thirteen years whenever 
I could, not having freedom to be in any par- 
ticular connection of people; for several years 
past I have been called to fast and mourn in 
silence, to sell all and go without the camp, 
suffer and die without form and comeliness, 
contemptible in my own eyes and others too. 
I have taith of Christ’s second coming in me, 
a resurrection from the grave of my withered 
self. I have for some time past witnessed a 
measure of the same light which was before 
me, and shall be when time is no more. This 
life | experience begins to send up fresh sap 
into my dead earth, the blind in me begins to 
see, the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak. 
In this dispensation I have done with all form, 
for power is all which makes me, Friends, in 
unity with your way and manner of worship, 
more than any other denomination of cbris- 
tians; particularly my spirit feeds in silence, 
being meat, drink andraiment to me. How- 
ever | witness sometimes clear calls to preach 
the everlasting gospel of salvation to every 
creature, but I am not free to do this but 
when the wind blows, but see my privilege is 
to wait forthe same. Now Jam sensible you 
are a people where alone this precious liberty 
of not speaking as well as speaking is allowed; 
for which and other causes I am free to in- 
form you if you are willing to accept of the 
ministry which Christ has given me, my spirit 
is willing to throw a mite into your treasury, 
being in much fellowship and sympathy with 
the members and ministers of your commu- 
nity. But as this is so weighty a matter, let 
some of you, in the love and spirit and power 
of Christ, give me a meeting in some Friend’s 
house where silence and convenience may be 
found, and then try the spirit that is within 
me, which desires to come to the Light to be 
proved, and I trust will give satisfaction ; for 
not I but Christ in me is my glory—true he 
is in me yet but a babe, but though a babe, is 
wiser than all my old Adam’s wisdom and 
learning, which is a drug to me in His pre- 
sence. Brevity obliges me only just to throw 
out some hints of matters in this paper, but 
when we meet we may be more particular. 
As the consequences relating to reproach and 
shame to me from any of my relations or 
others, I trust I have learned, through many 
baptisms, to be very easy about these things. 
In a word, I am inclined to believe that 


They|mutual privileges may result from our com- 


munion together in that truth which maketh 
free indeed, and in which I remain in love, 
Your friend, CorNnELIUS CAYLEY, JR. 
“ Silence becomes the waiting soul, 
And is productive of the whole 


Of faith and love; and every good 
Is in pure silence understood. 


“Tn the school of sufferings, in the baptism 
of fire and the Holy Ghost, I have learned 
that Christ is a seed in all mankind, and that 
nothing but what it produces will abide. I 
have learned that all ordinances, such as the 
baptism, the Lord's supper, &c., have perfec- 
tion in the Spirit where reality ends the form 
and no more needs the form, than the fruit 
does the blossom which preceded it. In a 
word, I have learned the whole ministration 
of Christ in the flesh gives up its shadow to 
Christ in the Spirit, who is, who was, and who 
is tocome. Some drawings of this last day 
begin to call me from the grave, and show me 
I must bear witness that the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth. 

CorNELIUS CAYLEY, JR.” 


Copy of S. Fs Letter to J. H., near Bradford, 
Yorkshire, 1771, in answer to his respecting 
an application made to Friends of Leeds, by 
C. Cayley, Jr. 


“Dear Friend, John Hustler,—Thine of the 
20th came in course, and its contents re- 
specting OC. C., and the copy of his application 
to Friends of Leeds Meeting, have been the 
almost constant companion of my thoughts, 
which I now sit down to attempt to express. 
I have hitherto been a stranger to the person 
and his case ; I read some years ago many of 
the journals of those exercised in endeavoring 
to promote the revival of christianity ; but 
there appeared to me so much of the nature of 
those things that the day of the Lord should 
come upon, and so fully described, Isaiah 
2d chapter verse 10th, to the end of the chap- 
ter (which I refer to, but for brevity’s sake 
omit to transcribe) that I declined the search, 
in hopes the winnowing power of Truth 
would separate the wheat from the chaff, in 
minds pure and upright and sincere, and that 
power which prepared the eyes of the man 
blind from his birth, by spitting on the clay, 
and finishing his marvellous works by send- 
ing him to the Pool of Siloam or to ‘the sent’ 
for washing, might in the same line and by 
the efficacy of the word of his mouth, which 
is a two edged sword, and whose entrance 
giveth light and life, have led them into that 
which is within the veil and impenetrable to 
the eyes which have only been anointed with 
the spittle on their earth; and for this my 
soul hath often been baptized in humble fer- 
vent prayer. The person under immediate 
notice claims and bath my sympathy: I be- 
lieve him to be joined to all the living, through 
the quickening virtue of the life-giving word, 
and earnestly pray for his complete forma- 
tion as a vessel meet for his Master’s use ; yet 
a secret and painful jealousy affects me that 
patience hath not had its perfect work to lead 
him into all the unutterable depths of the 
Lord’s preparing day, nor all the idols cast to 
the moles and bats. My jealousy ariseth from 
the activity of distinguished self, which loves 
the splendid pleasant picture, an easy pur- 
chase in comparison of the deep hid pearl of 
substantial Truth. : 

“We sorrowfully know that we have 
amongst us traditional formalist Quakers, by — 
lan outward inheritance of name, yet there re- 


jins a worm Jacob, the feeble yet faithful] his ow 
estler with God; who, through the virtue|steady; 
ever come in at the right door. 
mend Friends concerned and this person, to a 
deep inward attention to the great Minister 
of the sanctuary, that in his council and wis- 


‘the sacred unction, have not an absolute 
4d of man’s teaching, but are gathered in 
rit in the Lord’s mountain, where the Lord 
Hosts makes unto all people a feast of fat 
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n sake and the testimony’s, firm and! set the light of the sun has to pass through 
for this will be beneficial to him if he 
I recom-| 


about 200 miles of atmosphere within a mile 
of the surface of the earth in order to illumi- 
nate a cloud a mile from the ground. In 
passing through this great thickness the blue 
rays are absorbed to a far greater extent than 


ings, &c., and where he destroys the face of}dom all may move, and the precious unity of|the red, and much of the yellow is also re- 


4 covering and the veil that is spread over 
nations. But the formalists amongst us are 
‘the same life with: all the family under the 
‘J, and the face of the covering, and not 
ving on the garment of needlework wrought 
a progress of experience, have not a right to 
1g feast on the Lord’s mountain, but feed on 
» perishable husks, and a superficial ministry 
‘the same birth, and moving on the same 
ound, feeds itself with the like food, fills 
“belly with the east wind, and empties its 
“Hling qualities on the superficial dependents 
human help. I make this general remark 
which I have been led perhaps, imperti- 
‘otly. 

<The testimony given us as a people in 
‘rious branches, hath been a stone of stum- 
mg and a rock of offence to many who have 


ished for our crown without our cross, and|t 
heights of Mt. Etna, where the air 
and at Palermo and Marseilles. 

observed evidence of the presence of the vapor 
of water in the atmosphere of Mars and 
Saturn. 4 
This latter result is particularly interesting. 
It may be remembered that the planet Mars 
shows bright areas at its poles, alternately 
increasing and decreasing, appearing precisely 
in the same manner as our own earth would 
look at a great distance; having, during the 
winter season, its northern polar region cov- 
ered with snow and ice much farther toward 
than during our summer season. 
as long been concluded that the 
s covered with water, just like 
our earth. From other observations it has 
long been known that Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn are surrounded by gaseous atmos- 
pheres. By the above observations of Janssen, 
the presence of water on Mars is now finally 
the seasons change on the planet, 
veloped Z 


sve overlooked and despised the peculiarity 
our testimony, or the Lord’s testimony by 
‘dthrough us..- The language, fashions and 
-stoms, though by many esteemed indif- 
sent, are” not so to us, but a part of the 
jowth,may I say the underwood, of the lofty 
sbanon which the day of the Lord is to 
‘me upon, as well as the cedars, and when 
sat day comes it will burn as an oven indis- 
‘iminately with prevailing heat, and leave 
‘em neither root nor branch. All who have 
stered into fellowship with us by the baptism 
Christ (the true door of entrance) have not, 
‘om imitation, but clear conviction, found this 
empliance their indispensable duty. We 
fight have many preachers breaking in upon 
14, were we at liberty to admit upon the par- 
al bottom of general speculative truths, 
‘ithout coming up in the unity of the Spirit 
. united faithfulness to the Lord’s statutes 
ad testimonies to us and by us to the world. 
‘low far the person in question may have 
sen into this testimony ! know not, but this 
know, many of those called Methodists, 
‘heir preachers especially, rather revile than 
prove this peculiar dispensation, which the 
Ynger I live the clearer I see to be from 
seaven, against the spirit which rules through 
‘Il carnality, whether notorious in obvious 
-yil, more concealed in the walks of formality, 
or more refined and fallacious in the outward 
sourt of the temple. I can’t omit a passage 
‘n ©, G’s letter expressing that “the Life be- 
po to send up fresh sap into my dead earth, 
‘the blind in me begins to see, the deaf to 
near, and the dumb to speak.” I believe this 
4s really the truth, and a strong description of 
jan infantile state, a resurrection from being 
‘ouried in a baptism of death into a new life; 
jand yet scarcely grown up into the capacity 
‘of preaching the everlasting gospel of salva- 
ltion. The forty days retreat into the desert 
oon to the ministry of the holy Jesus, 
‘seems to me not fully accomplished. I feel 
much for C. C.; I love him; I wish to give 
Jhim the right hand of fellowship in the Lord 
Jesus; his spirit is near my life, and oh! that 
hs may endure the Lord’s preparing day: that 
‘he may come out of Egypt clear and unmix- 


the equator 
Hence it h 
planet Mars i 


proved ; as 
its polar regions are more or less en 
in ice, just as here on the earth, and at all 
times the watery vapor in the atmosphere of 
Mars is seen in the spectrum of the planet, as 
we notice the vapor of our atmosphere in the 
spectrum of the setting sun. 
his report with the fol- 
lowing remarks: “To the close analogies 
which already unite the planets of our sys- 
tem, a new and important character has just 
been added. All these planets form, accord- 
ingly, but one family ; 
the same central body gi 
light. They b 


have 
Finally, 
part in all organize 
common to the planets. 
reasons to think that 


princip 
water a 


ved with any of those things which veil the 


(ea 
a 


than of any other, 
ee of the Lord’s workmanship. I hope|the atmosphere offer more resistance to the 
‘Friends will be tender towards him, yet for! passage of the blue rays. 


the one eternal spirit may be known to run 
to the nethermost skirts of their garments. 

“Tam thy affectionate friend, in deep travail 
for Sion’s beauty, that none who love her may 
fail of the salvation within her gates. 


SamurnL ForHERGILL.” 


Scientific Scraps. 


Water on the Planets and Stars.—Janssen 
thinks he has noticed the presence of the 
spectrum of the vapor 0 
the stars, among them, Antares. 
trum of this star presents very plainly the 
lines and bands of the vapor of water, the 
lines being black, very broad, and with the 
characteristic position. 
account the error proceeding from the mois- 
dire of the air; he has made trialgson the 


Janssen concludes 


f water in several of] duce. 
The spec- 


He has taken into 


is very dry, 
He has also 


they revolye around 
ving them heat and 
aye éach a year, seasons, an at- 
mosphere, and on many of the planets clouds 
been observed in these atmospheres. 
water, which plays so important a 
d beings, is also an element 
These are powerful 
life is no exclusive privi- 
lege of our little earth, the younger sister in 
the great planetary family.” 

Color of the Clouds.—T he varied colors which 
the clouds assume at various 
at sunrise and sunset, are explained on the 
le that the clear, transparent vapor of] liberty. 
bsorbs more of the red rays of light 
while the lower strata of|to those of his counsel, “ which of you, quoth 


times, especially 


At sunrise and sun- 


moved. Hence the clouds thus illuminated 
are red. When the sun is higher above the 
horizon, the yellow light passes more readily, 
and the clouds become orange, then yellow, 
and finally white. Clouds in different parts 
of the sky, or at different elevations, often 
show these various colors at the same time. 
Two Curious Needles—The king of Prussia 
recently visited a needle manufactory in his 
kingdom in order to see what machinery, 
combined with the human hand, could pro- 
He was shown a number of superfine 
needles, thousands of which together did not 
weigh half an ounce, and marvelled how such 
minute objects could be pierced with an eye. 
But he was to see that in this respect even 
something still finer and more perfect could 
be created. The borer—that is, the workman 
whose business it is to bore the eyes in these 
needles—asked for a hair from the monarch’s 
head. It was readily given and with a smile. 
He placed it at once under the boring ma- 
chine, made a hole in it with the greatest 
care, furnished it with a thread, and then 
handed the singular needle to the astonished 
king. 

The second curious needle is in the posses- 
sion of Queen Victoria. It was made at the 
celebrated needle manufactory at Redditch, 
and represents the column of Trajan in minia- 
ture. This well-known Roman column is 
adorned with numerous scenes in sculpture, 
which immortalize Trajan’s heroic actions in 
war. On this diminutive needle, scenes in 
the life of Queen Victoria are represented in 
relief, but so finely cut and so small that it 
requires a magnifying glass to see them. The 
Victoria needle, moreover, can be opened; it 
contains a number of needles of smaller size, 
which are equally adorned with scenes in re- 
lief—Scientific American. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Remarks on silent worship, by a person not 
belonging to the Society of Friends. 

“Whatever others may think of silent wor- 
ship, I find it valuable, and bind it to my bo- 
som as an unspeakable treasure many cannot 
appreciate. How can the soul open itself be- 
fore the Searcher of hearts? How can it be 
as clay in His hands, as a Mary at His feet ? 
How can it hear the voice which says: “This 
is the way, walk ye in it,” if it be always list- 
ening to or uttering words? The thing is 
contrary to nature, and they who condemn 
silence as a means, are themselves obliged to 
have recourse to it, if they are seeking to be 
among the number of those who enter the 
straight gate, who follow their Lord whither- 
soever he leads.” 


During George Fox’s imprisonment in the 
year 1656, Humphrey Norton went to Oliver 
Cromwell, and offered himself, body for body, 
to lie in Doomsdale prison, in the stead, if he 
would take him, and let George Fox go at 
But Cromwell said he could not do 
it, for it was contrary to law—and turning 


he, would do so much for me, if I were in the 
same condition ?” 
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For “The Friend.” 
Qur Approaching Yearly Meeting. 

The holding of a Yearly Meeting, doubtless 
continues to be regarded by many, as a re- 
sponsible, solemn, and interesting nndertak- 
ing, which should be done in holy fear and 
reliance, free from all fleshly dependence ; 
regarding it as the Lord’s work, to be per- 
formed under his direction and authority, 
practically acknowledging his guidance and 
government, as our Law-giver, Judge and 
King. On Him we are to wait for instruction, 
and the word of command. 

How do the hearts of many respond to the 
sentiment contained in the following testimo- 
ny: “I believe the root of all our difficulttes— 
unconscious as some of us may be of it—is 
to be found in a departure from, or distrust in, 
the monitions of the Holy Spirit as our guide, 
instructor, and deliverer, in every possible 
contingency that may arise in the church and 
in the world, whereby we have lost the true 
spiritual discernment, and become more or 
less conformed to the world, its spirit, man- 
ners, fashions and allurements.” To this is 
added the corroborating testimony, ‘“ That 
where either individuals, or churches, depart 
from this simple reliance on our great inward 
Teacher, Christ Jesus, and his all-sufficient 
grace and spirit manifested in the heart, they 
will—however unconscious they may be ofit— 
experience weakness and blindness to more 
and more abound, ’till the judgment of Him 
who holdéth the seven stars in his right hand 
to the Church of Ephesus, may be in much 
sorrow and bitterness verified: ‘ [have some- 
what against thee, because thou hast left thy 
first love. Remember, therefore, from whence 
thou art fallen; and repent and do the first 
works (humble thyself in the dust before me;) 
or else I will come unto thee quickly, and 
will remove thy candlestick out of his place, 
except thou repent.’ ””” 

In the management of the affairs of the 
church, how needful the conviction, that with- 
out Christ we can do nothing; according to 
his own declaration: “ How careful and fear- 
ful this should make us of presuming, in our 
own strength, to take one step without our 
spiritual Moses, lest we provoke the sentence, 
‘Thou hast done foolishly ;’ and lest we com- 
pass a mountain in the wilderness, from 
whence cometh blackness and darkness. If 
each one for himself were to follow implicitly 
the course pointed out to him by the uner- 
ing finger of Omnipotence, we should become 
collectively (as well as individually) all that 
the great Head of the church would have us 
to be.” 

But let us query with ourselves, whether 
this is our engagement and experience, as in- 
dividuals and a people, or whether we have 
rather “ gotten into an airy region, above the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and hence above the 
littleness and simplicity of the cross, and the 
teachings of Him, who, to the natural man, 

‘hath no form nor comeliness, neither beauty 
that we should desire Him ;’ whether the re- 
straints of Parental Wisdom have become 
galling and irksome, and we long for more 
fieshly liberty, and activity ? whether there 
is not less simple, continued, and whole-heart- 
ed dependence upon ‘The arm of the Lord 
revealed,’ whose discipline ever crucifies to 
the world, and the world unto us; that so, 
with fresh animation, and with putting on 
strength in the name of the God of hosts, we 
may be able to stand for the right and the 


true, before the enemies of the Lord, and join 
in effectually turning the battle to the gate?” 


and 
light and grace of his loving, redeeming Spi- 
rit, that we may be brought to see, eye to 
eye, and made willing to put shoulder to 
shoulder, in the great and glorious work of 
building one another up in the faith and 
power of the everlasting and unchangeable 
Truth. Thus there may be witnessed a unit- 
ed testimony for the Truth, and against those 
things which are standing opposed to its sup- 
port and spread; against all the substitutes 
for bearing the cross and humbly waiting upon, 
and faithfully abiding in Him. 


always ready. 
cious to his church and people, and will be 
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May the Lord, in the riches of his mercy 
goodness, so visit our hearts with the 


May none of us, through creaturely fear or 


dependence, be found occupying an equivocal 
position, as it relates to the acknowledgment 
and support of the doctrines and testimonies 
of Truth, as committed to the faithful mem- 
bers of the militant church to uphold and 
adorn. 
testimony to the inward power, and govern- 


Let all maintain an uncompromising 


ment of our adorable Head, who “will not 


give his glory to another, nor his praise to 
graven images.” 
seal of his kingdom on any spurious coin, 
coming from the mint of human wisdom and 
invention, nor accept within the inner court 
of his temple any unsanctified offering, in the 


He will not impress the 


will and wisdom of those whose time is 
He is still waiting to be gra- 


merciful to our unrighteousness, as there is a 
surrender of our wills and wisdom to his holy 
will and government. Then will He reward 
us according to his promises,“ He that ho- 
noreth me, him will I honor.” “TI will be unto 
you a God,and ye shall be unto mea people.” 
A chosen generation, of whom He will not be 
ashamed. 


Prairie Dogs—The great prairie dog city 
is situated on both sides of the railroad, three 
miles west of Potter Station, and 436 miles 
west of Omaha. This city is so named from 
a succession of sand hills, a foot in height by 
two feet in diameter, laid out in regular rows 
at equal distances apart, having main and 
cross streets intervening by regular blocks, 
covering a space of ground one mile wide by 
two miles long, and so arranged and built by 
those curious and remarkable animals of the 
plains, known as prairie dogs. Each of these 
hills or houses has an opening at the top, lead- 
ing into a subterranean channel that connects 
with other channels from neighboring houses, 
and it is natural to infer that they jointly 
occupy their homes by pairs, male and female, 
and when they make their visits they pass, 
as do all honest people, in open daylight, along 
their streets, and go chirping their greeting 
from house to house in all the pride and cir- 
cumstance of a glorious prairie dogship. 
When they are attacked, they descend sud- 
denly down the opening in the roof of their 
houses, and in an excited and noisy manner 
hasten through the subterranean passages, 
and thus alarm the whole city, which under 
the discretion and management of its older 
and official inhabitants, at once congregate 
for an outside attack en masse. Then woe to 
the luckless and impudent offender against the 
the peace of the city ; be it antelope, wolf, or 
buffalo, the frightful noise and daring attack 
of the combined force will necessitate an im- 
mediate and precipitate flight, or an instant 


and ignominious death of the intruder. T 
prairie dog, in color and sbape of the large 
fox squirrel, but twice its size, and with | 
plain caudal appendage, isa master mechani 
likes an organized and regular system of in} 
provements ; keeps the peace bravely ; atten 
to his own business; lives on prickly pear roo 
and buffalo grass, is always in good plu 
condition; is quite proud of its domicil, a 
takes great delight in jumping upon its ro 
sitting like a kangaroo, on its hind legs, ary 
barking very vociferously at the passenge; 
on every train that passes through the cani 
city, of, at least 10,000 inhabitants. 

The skunk and rattlesnake frequently o 
cupy the same house with the prairie do 
the former as welcome guest, but the latt 
as an unwelcome intruder. Still, no gre’ 
effort is made to drive his snakeship awa 

Hence, it is to be inferred that rattlesnak 
are no great enemies of prairie dogs. Prair 
dog villages are numerous along the Laram| 
plains, but the one I have just described is t 
largest and most remarkable city along t 
entire line, and well worthy of a visit, provid 
the visitor don’t go too close.—Letter to C 
cago Times. 

When shall it be 2—Is it not time to rese 
from languor and idleness, from folly a 
fashion, from crochet and croquet, from e 
broidered raiment and worsted cats and dog 
women, who, like Phebe, the deaconess of t 
church at Cenchrea, shall become succore 
of many; who, like Priscilla, shall be helpey 
in Christ Jesus; who, like Tryphena and Tr 
phosa, shall labor much in the Lord; wh 
like Dorcas, shall make coats and garmen 
for the poor;* and who, like the women « 
Philippi, shall be laborers in the gospel of th 
Son of God? Is it not time to inquire whethe 
it is true that “The Son of Man is as a ma 
taking a far journey, who left his house, an 
gave authority to his servants, and to ever 
man his work, and commanded the porter t 
watch?” Is it not time to see that this pr 
vailing idleness and disorder in the churel 
will never meet the approval of Him wh 
hath said, “ Watch ye, therefore ; for ye kno 
not when the master of the house cometh . . 
lest coming suddenly he find you sleeping ?’ 


Uses of Rawhide—The skin of an anima 
whether cow, calf, colt, or horse, that dies ¢ 
the farm is worth more at home than at tl 
tanner’s. Cutit into narrow strips, and shavx 
off the hair with a sharp knife before tk 
kitchen fire, or in your workshop, storm 
days and evenings. You may make the! 
soit by rubbing. A rawhide halter-strap, a 
inch wide, will hold a horse better, and la: 
longer, than aninch rope. It is stronger tha 
hoop-iron and more durable, and may be use 
to hoop dry casks and boxes, and for hinge 

Try it on a broken thill, or any wood-wo1 
that has been split. Put it on wet, and na 
fast. Thin skins make the best bag-string 
in the world. A rawhide rope is a good su 
stitute fora chain. It is valuable to mend 
broken link in a trace-chain. For some pu 


* We have often not only regretted but wondered 
see so many intelligent, and in other respects though 
ful and benevolent young women amusing themsely 
with fancy or idle work, when the same time spent 
making garments for the poor, might so tend to relie 
their pressing wants—might so clothe the naked a: 


destitute, as not only to prove the means of giving, b 
of receiving a blessing.— Ministerial Sacrifices, 


lots for Farmers. 


ie the year 1678, George Fox writes thus 


t 


q 
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ses it is best to use it in its natural state.)world, than betray, or show themselves 
¢ other purposes it may be dressed soft.—|ashamed, of any of the testimonies committed 


to the Society of which they were members, 
and which they dearly loved. 
:| How great are the changes which have 


tow it was a time of great suffering, and|taken place among us, since the period we 
ny Friends being in prison, many other|have referred to. How very few of the im- 
iends were moved to go to the Parliament, |mediate successors of those men, and who 
‘offer themselves up to lie in the same prt-|took their places as standard-bearers, as judges 
yas where their friends lay, that those inJand counsellors, are left to instruct by the 
(son might go forth and not perish in the|lessons of their experience, and cheer on the 
mking gaols. This we did in love to God| young beginner in the school of Christ. 

d our brethren, that they might not die in|” We remember having heard that eminently 


‘ison ; and in love to those that cast them | gifted minister of the gospel, Richard Jordan, 
_ that they might not bring innocent blood)in a memorable sermon preached years before 
yon their own heads ; which we knew would|the Hicksite separation, predict that the So- 
“yy to the Lord, and bring his wrath, ven-|ciety of Friends would be shaken and re- 


“ance, and plagues upon them.” 


>.> 


| A Moose of extraordinary size, the sole 


shaken until those who would be left would 
be comparable to “the two or three berries 


\ rvivor of a large herd, has, after the con- 
‘nued pursuit of many years, been at last 
\Mled on the peninsula of Keweenau Point, 
|) Lake Superior. The head of this moose 
Veighs 78 pounds, and measures 33 inches 
‘som the tip of the nose to the crown of the 
‘ead, between the antlers, and 28 inches 
ound the nose. The nostrils, distended, 
ieasure each four inches in diameter The 
isont of the lower jaw has eight large cutting 
‘seth, which bite against a tough semi-horny 
‘ad in the upper jaw. The moose, unfortu- 
‘ately, was killed at a season of the year 
\-hen the head is deprived of the large branch- 
‘5g antlers, the new ones still encased under 
‘he skin, making protuberances of four or five 
‘aches only. The head is to be preserved 
“nd deposited in the rooms of the Michigan 
‘Historical Society.—Late Paper. 


{, I believe that it is my duty to live in such 
», humble, plain, homely, simple manner, as 


on the top of the upper 
five on the outmost fruitful branches ; 
which there would be a gathering to the ori- 
ginal principles and testimonies of the Society, 
and others would come flocking as doves to 
their windows. The Society has long been 
and still is passing through the shaking then 
foretold, and the foundation on which its 
members stand, has been and is now being 
How long before the “ Restorer of 

aths to dwell in” shall say, “It is enough,” 
and will “seek that which was lost, and bring 
again that which was driven away, and bind 
up that which was broken, and strengthen 
that which was sick,’ no man can yet say. 
rey hasten the day! But 
ground to look for such a 
change, until the effect is 
duced upon us as a people, 
describes as resulting from 
“At that day shall a 
and his eyes shall 


most bough, four or 


May He in his me 
we can have little 
happy and blessed 
more generally pro 
which the prophet 
the shaking of Israel: 
man look to his Maker, 


‘hat neither in the furniture, food, or clothes 
wised, any misapplication of the gift of Divine 
\ Providence be admitted or encouraged.—John 


i Barclay. 


——————_——————————————— 
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have respect to the Holy One of Israel. And 


his own hands, neither have respect to that 
which his fingers have made.” We must learn 
more fully to “cease from man whose breath 
is in his nostrils,” and in humble faith and 


Truth, on Him who hath said, “xcept the 
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Lord build the house, they labor in vain who 
build it: except the Lord keep the city the 


watebman waketh in vain.” 


oOo 
The assembling of a Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting occupies a 


‘Friends is always an interesting and impor- peculiar position. She united with all other 
“tant event to its members. There is some- co-ordinate bodies in the Society in testifying 
ithing imposing and august in a body of men|against the unitarian errors of those who se- 


f 


Jor women convoked to transact the affairs of parated from the Society in 1827 and 1828, 
‘the church, waiting, in reverent silence, on and more recently she felt herself called to 


“its glorified Head to know his will, and to re-|declare her allegiance to the primitive faith 
‘ceive strength from Him to act in accordance and practices of Friends, and stand as a pro- 


‘thereto; thus laboring harmoniously to pre- testant against the inroads of error in doctrine 
“serve and edify the members collectively and{and infractions of principles of church gov- 
‘individually. Our recollections of Philadel-!ernment, which she has declared she believed 
“pbia Yearly Meeting, which is to he held next|strike at the root of Quakerism, and unloose 
_ week, extends back to when George Dillwyn|the ties of the Society’s organization. For 
jsat on one side of the Clerk’s table and|thus performing the duty Jaid upon her, she 
“Thomas Scattergood on the other; the upper] has been condemned by all the other Yearly 


seats being filled with men remarkable fo 


r|Meetings but two, one of which has been re- 


“their high christian character, and the gifts|cently set up, and epistolary intercourse with 


" bestowed on them as ministers or elders. 


her has ceased. 


There was no danger of not recognizing Under these circumstances, how great is 
| those men, or any other members of that day,|the responsibility resting on the members! 
‘in good esteem—as Friends. Their whole|how important they should have their depen- 
| appearance and language, as well as their re- dence for wisdom and strength to meet the 
' tired gravity and religious services, showed | difficulties that may present, on the Shepherd 


i 


at once they were true born sons of the incor-|of Israel alone. As Moses of old, who when 


| ruptible Seed, who would rather have sacri-|laboring for the liberation of the Hebrews, 


' ficed all they possessed or enjoyed of this! was upbraided-with increasing their toil and 


he shall not look to the altars, the work of 


trust cast ourselves, and the precious cause of 
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suffering, so Philadelphia Yearly Mecting for 
the course taken in support of our holy pro- 
fession, is charged with being hostile to the 
other parts of the Society, and breaking the 
unity. If the meeting were departing from 
the principles our religious Society has ever 
held, or if it were contending selfishly for a 
cause solely of its own, these charges might 
lie against her; but while a religious concern 
and sincere desire to maintain inviolate the 
holy religion Friends were raised up to exem- 
plify, under the guidance of the Head of the 
church, continues to be her principles of ac- 
tion, and the members seek to be clothed with 
meekness, patience and long suffering, the 
disunity and difficulties, however great they 
may be, must be laid at the door of those who 
attempt to change the faith and practices of 
the Society. We long for the restoration of 
harmony and peace, but it cannot be obtain- 
ed at the expense of principle; that would 
prove worse than a delusion. 

We do not doubt there are those among 
the members who have not united in the 
course which Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
has believed it right to pursue, who have not 
themselves departed from the primitive faith 
of Friends, and who are mainly anxious to 
see correspondence, and all the interchange 
of brotherly intercourse resumed as it once 
existed. But we apprebend that these can- 
not fail to discover the fruits of the disbelief 
in the doctrines ever held by Friends, crop- 
ping out in nearly all parts of the Society. 
Opinions and practices are published and 
pursued, opposed to the views which have 
characterized our profession, and which set 
at naught testimonies, the maintenance of 
which are indispensable to our preservation 
and growth. They may also see, that if the 
testimony to the truth and against these er- 
rors were dropped, we would lose cur distin- 
guisbing marks, and might altogether assimi- 
late with other professors. But we wish not, 
nor is there need to dwell on these things. 
They are so patent, that no guide is necessary 
to point them out. We are desirous that all 
who attend the Yearly Meeting may “ follow 
after the things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify another ;” 
that we may properly realize the importance, 
not only to our own members, but to the 
world at large, of the religious travail and 
labor of the church, and how much good may 


be accomplished by the humble dedicated 
disciples without striving, or crying, or lift- 
ing up their voice in the streets. Our blessed 
Master toid his disciples “ That if two of you 
shall agree on earth, as touching anything 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven.” Here then 
is stong encouragement for secret, fervent 
exercise before the Lord. 

Let us not look too much at the discourag- 
ing things that abound, but rather keep the 
eye fixed on “The Hope of Israel and Saviour 
thereof,” who can, and will in his own time, 
make his church triumph over all that oppo- 
ses its advance in the way of unity and peace. 
As Christ is the true Sabbath or Rest of the 
believer, so an indwelling with Him is the 
root and ground of true unity and gospel 
sympathy. ‘This secret, spiritual bond of 
unity is not within the reach of human wis- 
dom or strength There may be much said, 
and great show made of an imitation, but un- 
less the members stand in the Divine counsel 
and power, it will be superficial, and lack the 
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strengthening virtue which flows from the 
glorified Head. We must cherish the fellow- 
ship of suffering, if we come to know “ the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
Turn then to the Stronghold, ye prisoners 
of hope, and doubt not that the eye of your 
compassionate High Priest rests upon you; 
that his angel encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them. A better 
day will yet dawn upon our beloved Society, 
when all who have been companions in the 
tribulations of the gospel, will be made to 
partake in the peace which is the fruit of 
faithfulness, patience and long sufferlng. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreign.—The Irish land bill has been further dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons. Numerous amend- 
ments have been offered, some of which were adopted. 
Disraeli submitted one limiting the compensation to the 
retiring tenant to damages for bis unexhausted improve- 
ments and unfinished course of husbandry. It was op- 
posed by Gladstone, and rejected by a vote of 296 to 
220. 

P. A. Taylor asked leave to introduce a bill providing 
for the payment of members of Parliament. He demon- 
strated the antiquity of the practice, and refuted the 
arguments usually made against it. After debate the 
House refused leave to bring in such a bill, by a large 
majority. 

It is stated that Bombay cotton, sent by way of the 
Suez canal, has been returoed to India from England, 
as yarn, in forty-five days. The time usually required, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, is ninety days. 

The paper makers in the north of England have 
agreed to advance the price of all kinds of paper ten per 
cent, owing to the high price of rags. 

The first instance of the enforcement of the Irish coer- 
cion bill occurred at Dundalk, where a magistrate or- 
dered a printer to suppress an edition of the Farmer’s 
Almanac, containing seditious language. 

The great strike among the workmen at La Creusot 
shows no signs of ending, and it is reported that all the 
miners in the valley of the Loire will strike. A serious 
riot has broken out among the operatives of the iron 
works near the city of Nevers. One of the largest pro- 
prietors of iron works at La Creusot, has petitioned the 
government to withdraw the troops, as their presence 
tends to keep alive discontent among the workmen. 

The attempt to put the conscription into effect in 
Spain, was forcibly resisted in several places. In Bar- 
celona an insurrection broke out which was not sup- 
pressed witbout bloodshed. The Duke of ‘Montpensier 
has been examined in regard to bis duel with Prince 
Henri de Bourbon, and acknowledged that he killed the 
prince. The Duke is under arrest at his house, and it 
is understood will be brought to trial in a civilif not in 
a criminal process, A dispatch bas been read in the 
Cortes, from the Captain General of Cuba, announcing 
the flight of Jordan, the rebel commander-in-chief, the 
surrender of many rebels, and the execution of others, 
and declaring the rebellion is at an end. 

The treaty negotiations pending between China and 
Russia, through the Embassy now at St. Petersburg, 
have been suddenly broken off, and it is probable that 
the. Bmbassy will be recalled. The Russian Emperor 
and Empress will soon go on a tour through the Crimea 
and Caucasian provinces. They will subsequently visit 
portions of Germany. 

The upper Chamber of the Austrian Legislature has 
passed a resolution favoring the appointment of a liberal 
Ministry, and opposing strong central powers. The 
lower Chamber has adopted an address to the Emperor 
protesting against experimental changes in the consti- 
tution. 

Tbe Prussian government bas appointed a special 
envoy to Pekin to return the diplomatic courtesies ex. 
tended by the Burlingame embassy. The envoy will 
also proceed to Jeddo, and it will be part of his mission 
to regulate the political and commercial relations of the 
North German Confederation, with China and Japan. 

The telegraphic service with India, via Suez and 
Bombay direct cables, promises to meet the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine. Mcssages are coming 
through promptly at the rates now in force. Messages 
of ten words between New York and Bombay, India, 
cost only $17.50 in gold. 

A Paris dispatch of the 11th says, it is probable Count 
Daru will resign the Foreign Office. Buffet, Financial 
Secretary, has already resigned, and other changes, it 
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is supposed, are imminent, so that Ollivier’s Ministry, 
when reconstructed, will be composed of upholders of 
the personal power of the emperor. The Liberal mem- 
bers of the Corps Legislatif express great dissatisfac- 
tion that the proposed constitutional changes which it 
proposed to submit to a vote of the people, have not 
been discussed in the Chamber. 

Advices from Paraguay state that President Lopez 
had suddenly turned upon, surprised and defeated bis 
pursuers. It was thought at Rio Janciro that Lopez’s 
advantages would cause a prolongation of the war. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer makes a 
satisfactory exhibit of the financial condition of the 
government. The total revenue during the last fiscal] 
year was £75,324,000, and exceeds the estimate £1,- 
819,000. The total expenditure for the same period was 
£67,564,000, showing a surplus of £7,870,000, of which 
£4,300,000 have been applied in payment of the debt 
resulting from the Abyssinian expedition. ‘It is pro- 
posed to reduce the income tax, and remove half the 
duty upon sugar. 

London.—Consols, 933. U.S. Bonds of 1862, 904. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 114d.; Orleans, 114d. 

Unirep Status. — Congress. —The bill chartering a 
bridge across the Delaware, from Philadelphia to Cam- 
den, N. J., has passed both Houses and been signed by 
the President. The Senate has ordered that an official 
inquiry should be made into all of the circumstances 
attending the sinking of the Oneida by the Bombay. 
The House bas passed the bill discontinuing the Freed- 
men’s Burean. It provides that the office of education 
in the Department of the Interior be named the Bureau 
of Education, and that all unexpended funds in the 
Treasury for freedmen, and for the education, and sup- 
port of refugees and freedmen, shall be transferred to 
the Bureau of Education to aid in establishing common 
schools. The other duties of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
are transferred to the War Department, and the Bureau 
is wholly discontinued. A new constitutional amend- 
ment has been submitted to Congress by a member from 
Indiana, as follows: 

‘“*Section 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of sex. 

‘Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

The Tariff bill is still under discussion in the House 
of Representatives. 

Philadeiphia.—Mortality last ‘week, 328. Of con- 
sumption, 49; inflammation of the lungs, 37; scarlet 
fever, 30; old age, 9. The mean temperature of the 
Third month, according to the record at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, was 37.87 deg., tbe highest of the month 
being 62 deg., and the lowest 24 deg. The amount of 
rain was 4.06 inches. The average of the mean tem- 
perature of the Third month for the past eighty-one 
years, is stated to be 39.08 deg., the highest mean 
during that entire period was 48.25 deg., in 1859, and 
the lowest, 30 deg., occurred in 1843. 

Miscellaneous.—The wheat crop of Minnesota, in 1869, 
is reported to have been 18,318,122 bushels, reaped 
from 856,316 acres. Of corn, 2,234,800 bushels were 
raised from 138,000 acres, an average of only 153 
bushels per acre. 

At the election in Connecticut last week, the total 
vote was 87,428, or 3103 less than last year. The 
Demccratic candidate for Governor has 832 majority. 
Both branches of the Legislature continue Republican 
by small majorities. 

The steamship City of Boston, which has long been 
missing, is now given up as lost. One of the proprie- 
tors of the Inman line, to which she belonged, gives it 
as his belief that she struck an iceberg so numerous 
this season to the north-east, off Cape Race, and went 
down when only two or three days out from Halifax. 

Tue last meeting of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety was held in New York on the 9th inst. It was 
presided over by Wendell Phillips, who congratulated 
the Society upon the dawn of a day hardly any cf them 
believed they would ever see; and now that the nation 
puts itself behind the pledge made by the Society in 
years gone by, that the colored rave should have all the 
rights and privileges of American citizens, we feel that 
our work is accomplished. After listening to an ad- 
dress from a number of the members it was finally voted 
to disband, Stephen S. Foster giving the only negative 
vote. 

Since Western Texas has ceased to be a hunting 
ground, the whole face of the country has rapidly 
changed, and young forests, it is said, are now growing 
over what ten years ago was naked prairie. 

The Markets, $c.—The following were the quotations 
on the llth inst. New York,—American gold 113$. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 6-20’s, 1868, 110; ditto 


10-40 5 per cents, 106}. Superfine State flour, $4.3 
$4.50; extra State, $4.65 a $4.75; shipping Ohio, $4: 
a $5.25; St. Louis flour, $6.40 a $9.25; southern, $6 
a $9.60. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.16; | 
western, $1.23. Canada barley, $1.02 a $1.05. West 
mixed corn, $1.08; southern yellow, $1.11. Carol 
rice, 6a 7 cts. Cotton, 23} a 25 cts. Philadelphia. 
Cotton, 234 a 24 cts. Superfine flour, $4.50 a ¢ 
finer brands, $5.25 a $7.50. Red wheat, $1.30 a $1.: 
Rye, $1 a $1.05. Corn, $1.08 a $1.10. Oats, 64a 
cts. Lard, 15 a 16 cts. Clover-seed, $9 a $9.- 
Timothy, $6.75. The arrivals and sales of beef cat 
at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 1389 head. Ex: 
sold at 10 a 103 cts.; tair to good, 8 a 93 cts., and coi 
mon 6 a 74 cts. per lb. gross. About 10,500 she 
sold at 74 a 94 cts. per lb. gross, and 3000 hogs 

$13.75 a $14 per 100 lbs. net, for corn fed. Baltzmo 
—Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.30 a $1.32; Marylan 
$1.35 a $1.45. Corn, $1.05 a $1.08. Oats, €0 a 64¢ 
Hams, 19 a 20 cts. Lard, 164 cts. San Francisco. 
Flour, $4.50 a $5.50, (gold); wheat, $1.60 per 160 1 
Detroit.— Wheat, $1.05 a $1.27. Oats, 52 cts. Tole 
—No. l corn, 84 cts. Oats, 50 a 57 cts. Cleveland. 
No. 1 red wheat, $1.11; No. 2, $1.05. No. 2 corn, 
cts.; old yellow, 94a 95 cts. Osweyo.—Choice Cana 
white wheat, #1.45; No. 2 spring wheat, $1. Cor 
$1.02. Loutsville—Wheat, $1.05 a $1.20. Corn, 

cis, Oats, 63 cts. St, Lowis—No. 2 spring wheat, 

cts.; No. 1 do. 90 cts. No. 2 red fall, $1.04 a $1.0 
choice, $1.20 a $1.21. Cincinnati.imWheat, $1.10 
$1.12. Corn, 87 a 90 cts. Oats, 54a 61 cts. Cotte 
22a 223 cts. Lard, 153 cts. 


The first Annual Meeting of the ‘‘Inpian Arp Ass 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” w 
be beld in Arch Street meeting-house, on Fifth-d 
evening, 21st instant, at 74 o’clock. 

Joun B. Garrett, Clerk. 

Philada., Fourth mo. 1870. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of ‘ Friends’ Associ 
tion of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relief 
Colored Freedmen,” will be held in Arch Street mec 
ing-house, on Second-day evening, 18th instant, at 
o'clock. Joun B. Garrett, 

Philada., Fourth mo. 1870. Secretary. 


WANTED, 


At Westtown Boarding School, a woman suitable f 

Housekeeper. A Friend preferred. Apply to é 

Susanna F, Sharpless, Westtown B. S., Stre 
Road P. O. 

Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester. 
Anne V. Edge, Downingtown. 
Hlizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., Phil 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Tbe Summer Session of this Institution will open } 
Second-day, the 2d of Fifth month. 

Parents and others intending to send children 
pupils, will please make early application to AarR 
Snarpiess, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. ¢ 
Chester Co., Pa.); or to Carnes J. Auten, 304 Ar 
St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. © 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI: 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorrHin 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Stre 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Disp, at her residence near Winona, Columbiana C 
Ohio, on the 10th of 2d mo. 1870, Mary Ann, wife 
Samuel Test, in the 73d year of her age, an esteem‘ 
member of New Garden Montbly and Particular Meetin 
, at ber residence in Moorestown, on the 18th. 
Second month, 1870, Mary A., wife of Charles Haine 
a member and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, Ne 
Jersey, in the 6lst year of her age. During her la 
sickness, which was severe, she was remarkably favore 
with calmness and resignation of mind, remaining et 
tirely sensible to the last; and we humbly trust she 
gathered into everlasting rest. 


No. 422 Walnut street. 


